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COL R. G. INGERSOLE’S LECTURE ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Strange mingling of mirth and tears, of 


.. the tragic and grotesque, of cap and crown, 


of Socrates and Rabelais, of Msop and 
Marcus Aurelius, of all that is gentle and 
just, humorous and honest, merciful, wise, 
laughable, lovable, and divine, and all con- 
secrated to the use of man; while through 
all, and over all, an overwhelming sense of 
obligation, of chivalricioyalty to truth, and 
upon all the shadow of the tragic end. 
Nearly all the great historic characters 
are impossible monsters, disproportioned 
by flattery, or by calumny deformed. We 
know nothing of the peculiarities, or noth- 
ing but their peculiarities. Aboutthe roots 
of these oaks there clings none of the earth 
of humanity. Washington is now only a 
steel engraving. About the real man who 
lived and loved and hated and schemed, 
we know but little. The glass through 
which we look at him is of such high 
magnifying power that “the features 
are exceedingly indistinct. Hundreds 
of people are now engaged in smoothing 
out the lines of Linecoln’s§ face — 
forcing all features to the common mold—- 
so that he may be known, not as he really 
was, but, according to their poor standard, 
ashe should have been. 
. Lincoln was not atype. Hestands alone 
—no ancestors, no fellows, and no succes- 
sors. He had the advantage of living in a 
new country, of social equality, of personal 


freedom, of seeing in the horizon of his. 


future the perpetual star of hope. He pre- 
served his individuality and his self- 
respect. He knew and mingled with men 
of every kind; and after all, men are the 
best books. He became acquainted with 
the ambitions and hopes of the heart, the 
means used to accomplish ends, the springs 
of action and the seeds of thought. He 
was familiar with nature, with actual 
things, with common facts. He loved and 
appreciated the poem of the year, the 
drama of the seasons. 

In a new country a man must possess at 
least three virtues—honesty, courage and 
generosity. In cultivated society, cultiva- 
yation is often more important, than soil. 
A well-executed counterfeit passes more 
readily than a blurred genuine. It is neces- 
sary only to observe the unwritten laws of 
society-—to be honest enough to keep out of 
prison, and generous enough to subscribe 
in public—where the subscription can be 
defended as an investment. In a new 
country, character is essential; in the old, 
reputation is sufficient. In the new, they 
find what a man really is: in the old, he 
generally passes for what he resembles. 
People separated only by distance are 


much nearer together than those divided — 


by the wails of caste. 

it is no advantage to live in a great city, 
where poverty degrades and failure brings 
despair. The fields are lovelier than payed 
streets, and the great forest than walls of 
brick. Oaks and elms are more poetic than 
steeples and chimneys. fn the country is 
the idea of home. There you see the ris- 
ing and setting sun; you become acquainted 
with the stars and clouds. The constella- 
tions are your friends. You hear the rain 
on the roof and listen to the rhythmic sigh- 
ing of the winds. You are thrilled by the 
resurrection called spring, touched and 
saddened by autumn, the grace and poetry 
of death. Every field is a picture—a land- 
scape; every landscape a poem; every 
flower a tender thought; and every forest a 
fairy land. In the country you preserve 
your identity—your personality. There 
you are an aggregation of atoms, butin the 
city you are only anatom of an aggrega- 
tion. Oey 

Lincoin never finished his education. 
To the night of his death he was a pupil, 
a learner, an enquirer, a seeker after knowl- 
edge. You have no idea how many men 
are spoiled by what is called education. 
For the most part, colleges are places 
where pebbles are polished and diamonds 
are dimmed. If Shakespeare had graduated 
at Oxford, he might have been a quibbling” 
attorney ora hypocritical parson. 

Lincoln was a many-sided man, acquaint- 
ed with smiles and tears, complex in brain, 
single in heart, direct as light; and his 
words, candid as mirrors, gave the perfect 
image of his thought. He was never afraid 
to ask—never too dignified to admit that 
he did not know. No man had keener wit 
or kinder humor. He was not solemn. 
Solemnity is a mask worn by ignorance 
and hypocrisy—it is the preface, prologue, 
and index to the cunning or the stupid. 
He was natural in his lite and thought— 
master of the story-teller’s art, in illustra- 
tion apt, in application perfect, liberal in ~ 
speech, shocking pharisees and prudes, 
using any word that wit could disinfect. 

He was a logician. Logic is the neces- 
sary product of intelligence and sincerity. — 
It can not be learned. It is the child of a 
elear head and a good heart. He was can-_ 
did, and with candor often deceived the 
deceitful. He had intellect without arro- 
ganee, genius without pride, and religion 
without cant—that is to say. Withont big- 
otry and without deceit. 


He was an orator —clear, sincere, natural. — 
He did not pretend. He did not say what — 
he thought others thought, but what he — 
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thought. If you wish to be sublime you 
must be natural—you must keep close to 
the grass. You must sit by the fireside of 
the heart; above the clouds it is too cold. 
You must be simple in your speech; too 
‘much polish suggests insincerity. The 
great orator idealizes the real, transfigures 
the common, makes even the inanimate 
throb and thrill, fills the gallery of the 
imagination with statues and pictures 
perfect in form and color, brings to light 
the gold hoarded by memory—the miser 
shows the glittering coin to the spendthrift 
hope—enriches the brain, ennobles the 
heart, and quickens the conscience. Be- 
tween his lips words bud and blossom. 

Tf you wish to Enow the difference be- 
tween an orator and an elocutionist —be- 
tween what is felt and whatis said—between 
what the heart and brain can do together, 
and what the brain can do alone—read 
Lincoln’s wondrous words at Gettysburg, 
and then the speech of Edward Everett. 
The oration of Lincoln will never be forgot- 
ten. It will live until languages are dead 
and lips are dust. The speech of Everett 
will never be read. The elocutionist be- 
lieve; in the virtue of voice, by sublimity of 
syntax, the majesty of long sentences, and 
the genius of gesture. The orator loves 
the real, the simple, the natural. He places 
the thought above all. He knows that the 
greatest ideas should be expressed in the 
shortest words—that the greatest statues 
need the least drapery. 

Lincoln was an immense personality— 
firm but not obstinate. Obstinacy is ego- 
tism — firmness, heroism. He influenced 
others without effort, unconsciously; and 
they submitted to him as men submit to 
nature, unconsciously. He was. severe 
with himself, and for that reason lenient 
with others. He appeared to apologize for 
being kinder than his fellows. He did 
merciful things as stealthily as others com- 
mitted crimes. Almostashamed of tender- 
ness, he said and did the noblest words 
and deeds with that charming confusion— 
that awkwardness—that is the perfect grace 
of modesty. Asanoble man, wishing to 
pay a small debt to a poor neighbor, reluct- 
antly offers a $100 bill and asks for change, 
fearing that he may be suspected either of 
making a display of wealth or a pretense 
of payment, so Lincoln hesitated to show 


his wealth of goodness, even to the best he 
knew. 

A great man stooping, not wishing to 
make his fellows feel that they were small 
or mean. 

He knew others, because perfectly ac- 
quainted with himself. He cared nothing 
for place, but everything for principle; 
nothing for money, but everything for in- 
dependence. Where no principle was in- 
volved, easily swayed—willing to go slowly 
if in the right direction—sometimes willing 
to stop, but he would not go back, and he 
would not go wrong. He was willing to 
wait. He knew that the event was not 
waiting, and that fate was not the fool of 
chance. He knew that slavery had defend- 
ers, but no defense, and that they who attack 
the right must wound themselves. He was 
neither tyrant nor slave. He never knelt 
nor scorned. With him, men were neither 
great nor small—they were right or wrong. 
Through manners, clothes, titles, rags and 
race he sawthe real—that which is. Be- 
yond accident, policy, compromise and war, 
he sawthe end. He was patient as destiny, 
whose undecipherable hieroglyphics were 
so deeply graven on his sad and tragic face. 

Nothing discloses real character like the 
use of power. Itis easy for the weak to be 
gentle. Most people can bear adversity. 
But if you wish to know what a man really 
is, give him power. This is the supreme 
test. Itis the glory of Lincoln, that almost 
absolute power, he never abused it, except 
upon the side of mercy. 

Wealth could not purchase, power could 
not awe, this divine, this loving man. He 
knew no fear except the fear of doing 
wrong. Hating slavery, pitying the mas- 
ter—seeking to conquer, not persons, but 
prejudices— he was the embodiment of the 
self-denial, the courage, the hope, the 
nobility of the nation. He spoke, not to 
inflame, not to upbraid, but to convince. 
He raised his hands, not to strike, but in 
benediction. He longed to pardon. He 
loved to see the pearls ofjoy on the cheeks 
of a wife whose husband he had rescued 
from death. 

Lincoln was the grandest figure of the 
fiercest civil war. He is the gentlest 
memory of our world. 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


COL. INGERSOLL RISES TO EXPLAIN, 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll was interviewed 
prior to his departure to the east. 

‘It is said that in the past four or five 
years you have changed or modified your 
views upon the subject of religion; is this 
so?” asked the correspondent. 
 “Itisnotso. The only change is, if that 
can be called a change, that I am more per- 


fectly satisfied that I am right—satistied 


that what is called orthodox religion is a 
simple fabrication of mistaken men; satis- 
fied that there isno such thing as an in- 
spired book and neyer will be; satisfied that 
a miracle never was and never will be per- 
formed; satisfied that no human being 
knows whether there is a god or not, 
whether there is another life or not; satisfied 
that the scheme of the atonement is a mis- 
take, that the innocent cannot, by suffering 
for the guilty, atone for the guilty; satisfied 
that the doctrine that salvation depended 
on belief is cruel and absurd; satisfied that 
the doctrine of eternal punishment is in- 
famously false; satisfied that superstition 
is of no use in the human race; satisfied 
that humanity is the only true and real re- 
ligion. No, sir, I have not modified my 
views. I detect new absurdities every day 
in the popular belief. Every day the whole 
thing becomes more and more absurd. Of 
course there are hundreds and thousands of 
most excellent people who believe in ortho- 
dox religion—people for whose good quali- 
ties I have the greatest respect; people who 
have good ideas on most other subjects— 
good citizens, fathers, husbands, wives and 
children--good in spite of their religion. 
Ido not attack people. Iattack the mis- 
takes of people. Orthodoxy is getting 
weaker every day.” 

“Do you believe in the existence of a su- 
preme being?” 

“T do not believe in any supreme person- 
ality, nor in any supreme being who made 
the universe and governs nature. I do not 
say that there is no such being—all I say is 
that I do not believe that such a being 
exists. I know nothing on the sub- 
ject, except that nobody else knows. 
But if there be sucha being he certainly 
never wrote the old testament. You will 
understand my position. I do not say that 
a supreme being does not exist, but I do 
say that Ido not believe such a being ex- 
ists. The universe—embracing all that is 
—all atoms, all stars, each grain of sand 
and all the constellalions, each thought 
and dream of animal and man, all matter 
and all force, all doubts and beliefs, all vir- 
tue and all crime, all joy and all pain, all 
growth and all decay—is all there is, It does 


not act because it is moved from without. _ 
It acts from within. It is actor and subject, 
meansand end. It is infinite; the infinite 
could not have been created. It is inde- 
structible, and that which cannot be de- 
stroyed, was not created. I am a panthe- 
ist.” 

“Don’t you think the belief of the agnos- 
tic ig more satisfactory to the believer ules 
that of the atheist?” 

“There is no difference. The apnostie 
is an atheist. The atheist is an agnostic. 
The agnostic says, ‘I do not know, but Ido 
not believe there is any god.’ The atheist 
says the same. The orthodox christian 
says he knows there is a god; but we know 
that he does not know. He simply believes. 
He cannot know that a god does not exist.” 

“ Haven't you just the faintest glimmer 
of a hope that in some future state you will 
meet and be united to those who are dear 
to you in this?” 

‘“Thave no particular desire i be de- 
stroyed. Lam willing to go to heaven if 
there is such a place, and enjoy myself for- 
ever and ever. It would give me infinite 
satisfaction to know that ail mankind are 
to be happy forever. Infidels love their 
wives and children as well as christians do 
theirs. [have never said a word against 
heaven—never said a word against the idea 
of immortality. On the contrary, I have 
said all I could truthfully say in favor of 
the idea that we shall live again. I most 
sincerely hope there is another world bet- 
ter than this, where all the broken ties of 
love willbeunited. Itis the other place I 
have been fighting. Better that all of us 
should sleep the sleep of death forever than 
that some should suffer pain forever. ff, 
in order to bea heaven there must be a hell, 
then I say, away with both. My doctrine — 
puts the bow of hope over every grave; my 
doctrine takes from every mother’s heart 
the fear of hell. No good man would enjoy 
himself in heaven with his friends in hell. 
No good god could enjoy himself in heaven 
with his friends in hell. No good god 
could enjoy himself in heaven with millions 
of his poor, helpless mistakes in hell. The 
orthodox idea of heaven—with god an eter- 
nal inquisitor, a few heartless angels, and 
some redeemed orthodox, 
themselves while the vast multitude will 
weep in the rayless gloom of god’s eternal 
dungeon—is not calculated to make man 
good or happy. I am doing what I can to 
civilize the churches, harmonize the preach- 
ers, and get the fear of hell out of the hu- 
man heart. 
with great success,” 


¢ 
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In this business Iam meeting C a 


To the Editor of The Truth Seeker, Sir: 

After my rustication among the lakes of 
Alexandria, in company with Messrs. Tren- 
ham and Tenger, I took the midnight train 
jor Minneapolis, and early in the morning 
procured our tickets for Ingersoll’s lecture. 
We were joined by Mr. A. W. Swensen, a 
prominent Liberal of Alexandria, and called 
upon the colonel at the West Hotel, a 
eranite-marble palace. We were shown up 
to his room, and were soon swimming in 
- talk. It was an enjoyablevisit. Weare no 
mere man-worshiper, but who can help 
feeling gratified in meeting manhood? As 
Liberals, are we not justly proud of such a 
splendid specimen as Ingersoll? No artiii- 
cial dignity about him. Instead, he is a 
hearty, open-mannered man. As he sat in 
his easy chair he was the picture of com- 
fort. He remarked that he had no idea, 
when he began lecturing, that he would be 
paid as he has been for delivering Infidel 
lectures. Few bishops of the Christian 
church have been paid so well. Indeed, 
Ingersoll reminds one of an old-fashioned 
English bishop, minus a bishop’s lordly 
dignity, plus an inexhaustible fund of good 
nature. He is a man full of joy, warm- 
hearted, humane, sympathetic. Ingersoll 
may have his faults, like the rest of us; 
but they cannot be marked or prominent. 
The race has dreamed of its perfect man, 
but he has not yet been born. Perfection, 
infallibility, of a human will probably never 
be achieved. 
Once in a while he would bring out a 
“‘euss-word” (just to show his contempt for 
Christian swearing) to emphasize a sen- 
tence. Even his tinge of profanity is pithy, 
and it did seem to me that I would rather 
hear him swear out of the pulpit than any 
clergyman I ever heard swear in it. Less 
venom, more good humor, than the min- 
ister exhibitsin his. . 

It is a custom, I know, to reserve our 
good words for the dead, but I am not go- 
ing to doit. I think Ingersoll is a nobler 
type of man than were any of the Romun 
and Grecian philosophers, and I will not 
wait for his funeral to say so. The over- 
praised orators of the ancients are not com- 


A TALK WITH INGERSOLL. 


parable with our living, breathing, nine- 
teenth-century orator, an Infidel, and 
matchless. Who were they that com- 
plimented Jesus Christ by saying, ‘‘“Never 
man spake like this man?” They were 
people, even though rulers, who were 
ignorant probably of classic Greece—who 
perhaps never heard of Pericles. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if Jesus could equal In- 
gersoll in oratory. 

The throng of two thousand in the Grand 
Opera House, Minneapolis, that night, 
seemed to be of the same opinion—that we 
have the greatest orator of the ages now 
living with us. He is one of the great, 
good blessings of this nineteenth century 
that the Christian church does not claim. 
His printed wordsare eloquent. Grandare 
the lines of Shakespeare. But as we never 
know their real depth and meaning until 
spoken by a Booth or a Barrett, so we miss 
Ingersoll’s chief charm until his word is 
spoken by himself— the expression, the 
look, the tone, the attitude, that wonder- 
fully exquisite cadence in some passages, 
those monotone syllables; his imagery; 
illustration, always apt; anecdote, which 
serves os lightning to reveal the blackness 
of the cloud of Christian theology—back of 
all is the sunshine of his ever-present good 
will to man. His mirth bubbles and 
sparkles throughout his entire discourse, 
and brightens everybody’s face—except 
now and then a countenance molded in the 
despair of Christian rigidity. 

Ingersoll, in private conversation and 
public speech, is teaching the world, and 
especially the Christian part of it, the value 
of the gospel of good nature—and he prac- 
tices:what he preaches. 

It may be that I notice these traits in him 
with quicker eye because I have labored so 
hard for a quarter of a century with clergy- 
men, with whom I have had ahundred oral 
battles, to exercise more kindliness toward 
man and less piety godward. 

The colonel conducted me into an adjoin- 
ing room and’ introduced me to his 
daughter, Maude, who is a pleasant, intelli-. 
gent-appearing young lady. 

Lake City, Minn. W. F. JAMIESON. 
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COL. INGERSOLL’S LECTURE ON GARFIELD. 


Abraham Lincoln, the greatest man that 
was ever President of the United States, 
As soon as he was elected the South said: 
““We will not stay in the Union.” The 
South said: ‘‘ You have no right to elect a 
man opposed to the extension of human 
slavery,’ and James Buchanan saic that 
they had aright to go out of the Union, 
and there was another little man who said, 
‘‘T say so, too,” and his name was Samuel 
J. Tilden. He read the constitution of the 
United States and several Democratic plat- 
forms, and decided that the Government 
had no right to do anything except to 
defend slavery. Recollect that James 
Buchanan was anold bachelor not only, but 
a Democrat. Recollect that, and say to 
yourselves, ‘‘ Why should we ever trust a 
man orelect him President of the United 
States, who prefers the embraces of the 
Democratic party to the salvation of the 
country?” Now, in view of this fact, I want 
every man to swear that he will never vote 
for an old bachelor again. The Democrat 
claimed that this was not a nation. It was 
simply a confederacy, and that the old 
banner of the stars represented a contract 
commencing with, ‘* Knowall men by these 
presents, that this don’t represent a great 
and glorious and sublime people, but it 
represents a confederacy,’ That was the 
doctrine of the Democratic party South. 
It was the doctrine of the Democratic party 
North, Itis still the doctriue of the Demo- 
cratic party North and South. The Demo- 
cratic party in the South collected them- 
selves together for the purpose of breaking 
up this Union. The Republican party said 
to them, ‘‘ You try and break up this Union 
and we will break your necks,” and they 
did it. The Republican party came into 
power on the heels of the Buchanan admin- 
istration. The treasury was empty of coin 
as the Democratic party was of patriotism 
and honor. We had to borrow money of 
whom we could. 

GARFIELD. 

On the other hand, we have a man who 
is a trained statesman, who has discussed 
those questions time and time again, and 
whose opinions are well known to all the 
intelligent people of this Union. He was as 
good a soldier as Hancock was. (A voice, 
“A volunteer,” and applause.) The man 
who makes up his mind in a time of pro- 
found peace to make war the business of 
his life; the man who is adopted by the 
Government; the man who makes war his 
profession, is, In my judgment, no better 
than the man who in times of peace would 
rather follow the avoeations of peace, and 
who, when war comes, when the blast of 
conflict blows in his ears, buckles on his 
sword and fights for his native land, and, 


when the war is over, goes back to the avo-_ 


cations of peace. (Applause.) I say that 
Garfield was as good a soldier as Hancock. 
and I say that Garfield took away from the 
field of Chickamauga as much honor as one 
man can carry. (Applause.) He is a trained 
statesman. 
about and he talks about it well. I have 
known him for years. I know him as well 
as I know any other man, and I tell you 
that he has more brains, more education, 
wider and more splendid views, than any 
other man who has been nominated for 
the Presidency since I was born. (Ap- 
plause.) 
GARFIELD NOT A BIGOT. 

Some people say to me: “‘How can you 
vote for Garfield when he is a Christian and 
was a preacher?” I tell them I have two 
reasons; one is I am not a bigot, and the 
other is, Gen. Garfield 1s not a bigot. He 
does not agree with me; Ido not agree with 
him on thousands of things; but on the 
great luminous prineiple that every man 
must give to every other man every right 


that he claimsfor himself we do absolutely - 


agree. (Applause.) I would despise myself 
if I would vote against a man simply be- 
cause we differed about whatis known as 
religion. I will vote fora liberal Catholic, 
a liberal Presbyterian, a liberal Methodist, 
a liberal anything, ten thousand times. 
quicker than I would vote for an illiberal 
free-thinker. (Applause.) I believe in the 
right. I believe in doing to other people in 
these matters as I would like to have them 
do to me. 

Gen. Garfield is an honest man every 
way; intellectual every way. He is a poor 
man; he is rich in honor, in integrity he is 
wealthy, and in brains he isa millionaire. 
(Laughter and applause.) I know him, and 
if the people of Illinois knew him as well 


as I do, he would not lose 100 votes in this — 


State. He is a great, good, broad, kind, 
tender man, and he will do, if elected Pres- 
ident, what he believes to be right. (Ap- 
plause.) I like him, too, because he is a. 
certificate of the splendid form of our Goy- 
ernment. I like him because, under our in- 
stitutions, he came from abject poverty to 
occupy the position he now does before the 
American people. He will make Hope the 
tailor of every ragged boy. He will make 
every boy think it possible,no matter how 
poor he is, no matter how hungry he may 
be, he will make every one of those boys 


believe that there isin their horizon some 
one beckoning them to glory and to honor. ~ 


(Applause.) Thatis the reason I like this 
country, because everybody has a chance. 
I like it because the poorest man can live 


hoping his boy may occupy the highest 
Thatisthe reason I like thiscountry. 


place. 


He knows what he is talking — 


\ 
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That is one of the reasons I want to see 
Gen. Garfield elected. He believes in hon- 
or; he believes in liberty; he believes in an 
honest ballot; he believes in collecting the 
revenues; he believes in good money; he 
believes in a Government of law; he be- 
lieves that this is absolutely a Nation, and 
not a Confederacy, and I believe in him. 
(Applause.) Throwing aside, throwing to 
the winds, all prejudice, all partisanship, 
all hatreds, I beg of every one who hears me 
to conscientiously decide for himself what, 
under the circumstances, 4s a man, as a 
patriot, as a lover of justice, he ought to do. 
That is all I want you to do. Be honor 
bright. (Laughter.) Do not be led away 
by the appeals of gentlemen who once be- 
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longed to the Republican party. Vote to 
sustain the greatest possible cause, human 
liberty. I know and appreciate what our 
liberty hascost. We are reaping to-day the 
benefits of the snfferings of every hero who 
ever died. We are to-day a great, a united, 
and a splendid people, simply because 
somebody was great and good enough to 
die that we might live. Now, do you be- 
lieve if the dead could rise from their 
graves—the men fallen on all the battlefields 
of the war—could they rise from the un- 
known graves that make this continent 
sacred, how would they vote next Novem- 
ber? Think of it. Let us be trueto the 
memory of every man that ever died for us. 
(Applause.) : 


COL. INGERSOLL 


ON FIAT MONEY. 


A TALK TO THE MECHANICS OF NEWARK, N. 


You can’t make a dollar out of paper ex- 
cept by taking a dollar’s worth of paper to 
doit. Did you ever hear of a fiat load of 
corn ora fiat load of wheat? (Laughter.) 
You can no more make a paper dollar a 
dollar, than you can make a warehouse cer- 
tificate a load of wheat. When resumption 
is an accomplished fact, confidence and 
credit take the place of gold and silver. I 
admit that the Democratic party raised 
their share of corn, and pork, and wheat, 
that enabled us to resume. They furnished 
their share of the money, and the Republi- 
cans furnished the honor to pay it over. 
The soft-money Democrats said that the 
greenback was the money for the poor 
man. Did any one ever hear before of 
money that sought cut only the poor man, 
that was always hunting for fellows that 
were dead-broke, and that despised banks? 
(Applause and laughter.) 

But the Democrats wanted us to put the 
finances of the country into the hands of 
the Solid South, who had repudiated $50,- 
000,000 of their debts. Could such peo- 
ple be trusted with the honor of the coun- 
try? But the Democrats talked of centrali- 
zation. . Their theory was that the Govern- 
ment was bound by the most sacred obliga- 
tions to protect its citizens in England or 
Spain, but not under its own flag. It had 
the right to drag a citizen from his home, 
to stand him up before a loaded battery, to 
make him food for cannon, to tax him to 
death, and yet, when in return for all this 

_he asked to be protected from outrage and 
wrong, the Democrats cried to the Govern- 
ment: ‘‘Hands off; you mustn’t interfere. 
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It’s unconstitutional!” What a monstrous 
mockery it was! 

A government that couldn’t protect its 
citizens wasn’t fit to exist. A flag that 
couldn’t defend its defenders was a dirty 
rag. (Storms of applause.) 

The speaker deserived the repudiation, 
brutality and folly of the “Solid South,” 
and asked, ‘“‘Are we going to trust the Gov- 
ernment to these people?” A thundering 
“No” was the response. He was in favor of 
trusting them when they showed repent- 
ance and mended their ways, say about 
fifty years hence, and with a very few and 
unimportant offices at first. (Laughter 
and applause.) He cheerfully admitted that 
if it hadn’t been for hundreds of thousands 
of Democrats we couldn’t have put down the 
Rebellion, and if it hadn’t been for Demo- 
crats we never would have had a Rebellion. 
(Cheers and laughter.) The Democrats 
were partners jn our national misfortunes. 
Bankruptcy, hard times, and a few chill- 
ing frosts, that would ruin the crops, would 
be joy for them, for it would give them a 
chance to recover their lost power. They 
would be delighted with all or any of these 


disasters. Even the potato-bugs would be 
thankfully received. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 


Colonel Ingersoll indulged in delicious 
satire respecting the Democratic candidates, 
referring to Hanecock’s celebrated ‘‘tarift’ 
interview in a way that sent the audience 
into successive roars of laughter for min- 
utes. Hancock had heard the tariff talked 
of “once” in his native State—in Pennsyl- 
vania! He must have been eavesdropping. 
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(Laughter.) The tariff, according to Gen. 
Hancock, was a purely ‘‘local” issue, with 
which it would be beneath the dignity of 
the President and Congress—in a word, 
the general Government—to intermeddle. 
Here was 2 pretty man to be President! 
He would probably consider the country it- 
self a ‘‘local” issue. Of William H. English, 
Col. Ingersoll would say this: ‘‘A man who 
voted against expelling the ruffians who all 
but murdered Charles Sumner was not fit 
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to be Vice-President of hell, ifthere is such __ 


a place. 


could say of him.” (Applause.) “What 7s _ 
Hancock in favor of?” asked Col. Ingersoll, 
in conclusion. 
know, he don’ know.” (Laughter.) He 
says he will vetorebelclaims. Itell you he 
won't have the chance to veto anything. 
Ohio vetoed him, and Indiana indorsed it. — 
(Thunders of applause.) 


COL. INGERSOLL ON AMERICAN NATIONAUITY. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH AT GLOUCESTER, MASS., AUG. 12, 1880. 


Everything in this world that is good tor 
anything has to be defended. Everything 
that is good has to be taken care of. Every- 
thing that is bad will take care of itself. 
(Applause.) There is the same difference 
between virtue and vice, between truth and 
falsehood, as there is between grain and 
wheat. We have to plow the land, we have 
to sow the seed, and we have, with great 
labor and infinite patience, to guard the 
crops against anything that might injure; 
while weeds and dog-fennel, sown by 
chance and cared for by accident, will grow 
in the common highway. And exactly so 
it is with everything of account in this 
world. The battle is never over; the battle 
for the right is never won; fight as long ss 
you may, and the argument will not be 
finished. After four years of war in the 
United States the questions that we endea- 
vored to settle by the sword are as open, 
as unsettled, as they were in 1859. These 
questions must be settled, not only by 
the bayonet, but by argument. There is 
no argument in war, no logic in the sword. 
All that war settles is, who is the stronger 
of the contestants. War makes them stop 
and listen. War gives the successful party 
the fioor in order to present his argument, 
and the result is to be argued, not fought 
out. So, to-day, we are arguing on this 
side, in the defense of which millions of 
men risked their lives, and the question is 
just as open and unsettled to-day as it was 
then. We have gotacountry which is, in 
my opinion, the best in this world. I hold 
all forms of government in sublime con- 
tempt, except the republican form of 
government. (Applause.) Lutterly detest 
every system of government that is not 
founded on the legally expressed will of a 
majority of the people. (Applause.) I 
look upon kings and princes and noblemen 
as men in the livery of larceny wearing the 


insignia of robbery. If am proud f[ am an 
American, and that J live in a civilized 
country. When I speak of a free country, 
I confine myself to the Northern and 
Western States of this great Republic. 
(Applause.) 

This is in my opinion the best govern- 
ment in the world simply because it gives 
the best chance to every human being, It 
is the best country simply because there is_ 
more liberty here than there is anywhere 
else; simply because life, liberty, and prop- 


erty are better secured in the Northern and _ 


Western States of this Union than in any 
other portion of the habitable globe. 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL. 

IT love this country because it gives to the 

lowest equal opportunity with the greatest. 

The avenues to distinction are open to all. 


We have taken the failures of other coun- — 


tries; we have taken the men who could not 
succeed in England; we have taken the men 
who have been robbed and trampled upon,— 


we have taken them into this country, and | 


the second generation are superior to the 
nobility of the country from which their 
fathers emigrated. (Cheers.) We have 
taken the Irishmen, robbed; we have taken 
the foreigner from the almshouse, and we - 
have turned their rags into robes; we have 


“You don’t know, I don’t ~ 


(Laughter and applause.) Yo ut- _ 
ter his name was the meanest thing one 


transformed their hovels and huts into 


palaces; out of their paupers we have made — 
patriotic, splendid men. That is what we 
have done in this country. We have givcn — 


to everybody in the Union, in the Statesto 


which I heve referred, equal opportunities 


to get a home, equal oppertunitiestoattain 


distinction. Thatisthe reason I like this — 


country. 2 
BEST COUNTRY FOR THE POOR. 


I like this country because the honest — 
and industrious man isa nobleman. Ilike ~ 


it because aman, no matter how poor he © 
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may be, whether a merchant or clerk, can 
go home at night, take his tow-headed 
boy on his knee, and say to him: ‘John, 
‘the public schools and every avenue of 
distinction are open to you. Your father 
may be ignorant; he may not be good at 
figures; but you may rise to the highest of- 
fice within the gift of civilized people.” 
(Applause and cheers.) We don’t know 
how good this country is. Do you know 
that we have more to eat here than any 
other nation of the globe has? And that is 
quite anitem. (Laughter.) We have bet- 
ter clothes, and they come nearer fitting 
us. (Applause.) There is more general 
information among our people, and it is 
better distributed than in any other coun- 
try. 

: REPUBLICAN FAMILIES. 

But really the greatest thing about our 
country is that there is no other country 
where women and children are treated as 
well as they are in the United States. 
(Cheers.) Let me tell you why:—In other 
countries the family is patterned after the 
form of government. In other countries, 
where there is a monarch, the head of the 
family is a monarch; in countries where 
the head of the government is a despot, 
the head of the family is a despot. Here 
in this country our families are republi- 
can; every man sitting by the fireside has 
a vote. (Cheers.) These are a few of the 
reasons why I like this country. [I like it 
because it gave meachance. (Applause.) 
I like it because a man in the lowest walks 
of life can have the same chance. [I like it 
because a boy who has worked on a canal, 
a boy who has driven a mule on the tow- 
path, a boy who has cut wood at twenty- 
five cents a cord,—I like it because such a 
boy is going to be the next president of 
the United States. (Applause.) What a 
magnificent compliment they pay to our 
system of government! what a splendid 
compliment they pay to the good heart of 
our people, by making prominent in this 
canvass the fact that the boy was poor, that 
the boy was compelled to work! What in 
other countries would be a work of grace, 
in this country is transfigured into the 
wings of honor and of fame. (Applause.) 
Now, as I have said, this is agood country, 
but there are certain perils against which 
we must carefully guard. As [told youin 
the first place, you have got to fight for 
everything that is good, and the work is 
neyer done. There are always some who fall 
in the rear. In the clearest waters there 
will always be settlings, and just so it isin 
politics. 

THE PERILS OF STATE RIGHTS. 


There are certain perils that menace this 
Government; and let us be honest about it. 
I tell you to night that I have no favors 
to ask of any political parties in this 
world. The first peril, in my judgment, is 
the doctrine of State rights. The doctrine 
that a partis greater than the whole; the 
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doctrine that the General Government is 
born of the States, when everybody knows 
that the States were born of the General 
Government, and that before that time they 
were colonies on their knees to George III, 
and they were not raised from their de- 
eradation into the majesty of States until 
the Continental Congress resolved that 
they were free and independent States. 
(Applause.) That heresy is, in my jude- 
ment, one of the great perils that menace 
this Republic at the present time. It was not 
settled by the war; it has not been beaten 
cut of the Democratic leaders; and let me 
assure you that it is as strongly intrenched 
in the hearts of these men at the present 
time, as it ever was in the history of the 
Government. The doctrine of State rights 
was appealed to, to perpetuate human slay- 
ery; it was appealed to to keep the slave 
trade open until the year 1808; it was ap- 
pealed to to justify secession and rebel- 
lion. Itis appealed to now in order that 
the Southern States may deny to the black 
people their rights. By this you will see 
that the doctrine of State Rights has never 
been appealed to in the history of this 
country except when somebody wanted to 
steal something from somebody else. (Ap- 
plause.) I detest the doctrine. I abhor it 
in every drop of my blood. This is not a 
Confederacy; this isa Nation. I have the 
same right to speak here in Massachusetts 
that I have in Illinois;“not because the flag 
of Massachusetts floats over me—because I 
would not know it if I should see it—itis 
because the right is guaranteed to me by 
the flag of the Republic. (Cheers.) 
* * * * * 


The doctrine has never been appealed to 
except to justify some kind of rascality, and 
would never have been dreamed except that 
the South wanted to preserve slavery. It 
was appealed to to keep the slave trade 
open, and then to make Northern men slave 
catchers, then to justify secession, and now 
to allow the people of the Southern States 
to deny the negroes the right of citizenship. 
We have alwaysheard about the rights of 
South Carolina, but we never hear of the 
rights of New York and Pennsylvania and 
any State of importance. Wherever the 
State fails to give its protection to the peo- 
ple the General Government must step in 
and give them the protection they require. 
Wade Hampton recently said that the prin- 
ciples of the Demoeratic party are to-day 
the same for which Lee and-Stonewall 
Jackson fought, and, from the bottom of 
my heart, I believe him. 


REPUDIATION. : 

Whether we shall pay our debtsis the 
sreat question and with State sovereignty, 
the Southern States would repudiate their 
debts by issuing currency to be redeemed 
eventually by the National Government. 
As long as there is a greenback in circula- 
tion, it is an earnest advocate that the Dem- 
ocratic party shall not come into power. 
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People say now that the country is prosper- 
ous and that repudiation is not to be feared; 
but let us have bad crops for one or two 
years, and a depression of business, and 
demagogues would rise by the thousand 
and advocate it. With honest money we 
may become a commercial nation, but we 
can never become so with mere promises to 


ay. 
Another perii is fraudulent voting, and 
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this can be overcome by extending. the re- 
quired time of the residence of voters, iden-— 


tifying them thoroughly with the place be- 
fore they can cast a ballot in it. 

[Col. Ingersoll concluded with a compari- 
son of the t two platforms and the letters of 
the two candidates, showing the shallow- 
ness and exposing the glittering generalities 
of Hancock and his party. He was fre- 
quently interrupted by generous applause. | 
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Nothing is ever made by rascality. 


It is necessary to the happiness of man 
that he be faithful to himself. 


It will take thousands of years before the 
world will believingly say, ‘‘Right makes 
might.” 


It takes a great deal of trouble to raise a 
good Republican. 


Without the fanvily relation is tender, 
pure and true, civilization is impossible. 


I believe in marriage. If there is any 
heaven upon earth, it is in the family by 
the fireside. 


A mortgage casts a shadow on the sunniest 
fields. There is no business under thesun 
that can pay ten per cent. 


Every good man who has ever lived in the 
country, no matter whether he has been 
persecuted or not, has made the world bet- 
ter. 


I know enough to know that agriculture 
is the basis of all wealth, prosperity and 
luxury. I know that in the country where 
the tillers of the fields are free, everybody 
is free and ought to be prosperous. 


Free speech is the brain of the Republic; 
an honest ballot is the breath of its life, 
and honest money is the blood that 
courses through its veins. 


It is a splendid fact in nature that you 
cannot put chains upon the limbs of others 
without putting corresponding manacles 
upon your own brain. 


The ballot box is the throne of America; 
the ballot box is the ark of the covenant. 
Unless we see to it that every man who has 
a right to vote votes, and unless we see to 
it that every honest vote is counted, the 
days of the republic are numbered. 


The happy man is the successful man; 
and the man-who makes somebody else 
happy is a happy man. 


I believe marriage should be a perfect 


and equal partnership. I do not like aman. 


who thinks he is boss. 


If there is a man I detest, it is the man 
who thinks he is the head of the family— 
the man who thinks he is “‘ boss.” 


I tell you this is a pretty good world, if 
we only love somebody in it; if we only 
make somebody happy; if we are only 
honor bright in it. 


I believe in marriage, and I hold in utter 
contempt the opinions of long-haired men 
and short-haired women who denounce the 
institution of marriage. 


I do not like a man who thinks he has got 
authority, and that the woman belongs to 
him—that wants for his wife a slave. I 
would not have a slave for my wife. 


Love is the only thing that will pay ten 
per cent of interest on the outlay. Loveis 
the only thing in which the height of ex- 
travagance is the last degree of economy. 


The man who has the love of one splendid © 


woman isarich man. Joy is wealth, and 
love is the legal tender of the soul! Love 


is the only thing that will pay ten per cent 


to borrower and lender both. 


Why is it that New England, a rock- eae 
land, blossoms like arose? Why is it that. 
New York is the Empire State of the great 
Union? Iwill tell you. Because you have 
been permitted to trade in ideas, 


I propose to stand by the Nation. i 
want the furnaces kepthot. I wantthe sky | 
to be filled with the smoke of American in- 
dustry, and upon that cloud of smoke will 


rest forever the bow of perpetual promi== a aa 


% 
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In every government there is something 
that ought to be preserved; in every gov- 
ernment there are many things that ought 
to be destroyed. Every good man, every 
patriot, every lover of the human race, 
wishes to preserve the good and destroy the 
bad. 


I tell you it is an infamous word and an 
infamous feeling—a man who is “boss,” 
who is going to govern in his family; and 
when he speaks let all the rest of them be 
still; some mighty idea is about to be 
launched from hismouth. Do you know | 
dislike this man? 


The man that has gained the love of one 
good, splendid, pure woman, his life has 
been a success, no matter if he dies in the 
ditch; and if he gets to be a crowned 
monarch of the world, and never had the 
love of one splendid heart, his life has been 
an ashen vapor. 


Now, my friends, it seems to me that the 
woman is the equal of theman. She has 
all the rights I have, and one more, and that 
is the right to be protected. That's my 
doctrine. You are married; try and make 
the woman you love happy; try and make 
the man you love happy. 


If you are the grand emperor of the 
world, you had better be the grand emperor 
of one loving and tender heart, and she the 
grand empress of yours. The man who has 
really won the love of one good woman in 
this world, I do not care if he dies a beggar, 
his life has been a success. i 


Imagine a young man and a young 
woman courting, walking out in the moon- 
ight and the nightingale singing a song of 
* pain and love, as though the thorn touched 
her heart—imagine them stopping there in 
the moonlight and starlight and song, and 
saying, “‘Now, here, let’s settle who’s ‘boss!” 


Ihave known men that would trust a wom- 
an with their heart (if you call that thing 
which pushes their blood around, a heart), 
and with their honorx (if you call their fear 
of getting into the penitentiary, honor); I 
have known men that would trust that 
heart and that honor with a woman, but 
not their pocket-book— not a dollar bill. 


I have not the slighest respect for the 
ideas of those short-haired women and 
long-haired men who denounce the institu- 
tion of the family; who denounce the in- 
stitution of marriagé; but I hold in greater 
contempt the husband who would enslave 
his wife; I hcld in greater contempt. the 
man who is anything in his family except 

_love and terderness and kindness. 


What is wealth compared with the love 
of asplendid woman? People tell me that 
it is very good doctrine for rich folks, but 
it won’t do for poor folks. I tell you that 
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there is more love in the huts and homes 
of the poor, than in the mansions of the 
rich; and the meanest hut with love in it is 
a palace fit for the gods and a palace with- 
out that is a den fit only for wild heasts. 


Let me say right here, I regard marriage 
as the holiest institution among meu. 
Without the fireside there is no human ad- 
vancement; without the family relation 
there is no life worth living. Every good 
government is made up of good families. 
The unit of government is the family, and 
anything that tends to destroy the family 
is perfectly devilish and infamous. 


Whoever marries simply for himself will 
make a mistake; but whoever loves a wom- 
an so well that he says, “I will make her 
happy,” makes no mistake; and so with the 
woman who says, “‘I will make him happy.” 
There is only one way to be happy, and 
that is to make somebody else so, and you 
can’t be happy cross-lots; you have got to 
go the regular turnpike road. 


I say it took hundreds of years for wom- 
an to come from a state of slavery to mar- 
riage; and, ladies, the chains that were put 
upon your necks and the bracelets that 
were put upon your arms were iron, and 
they have been changed by the touch of 
the wand of civilization, to shining, elitter- 
ing gold. Woman came from a condition 
of abject slavery, and thousands and thou- . 
sands are in that condition now. 


Let me say right here—and I have 
thought a good deal about it—let me say 
right here, the grandest ambition that any 
man can possibly have, is to so live and so 
improve himself in heart and brain as to 
be worthy of the love of some splendid 
woman; and the grandest ambition of any 
girlis to make herself worthy of the love 
and adoration of some magnificent man. 
That is my idea, and there is no success in 
life without it. 


I would not want the love of a woman 
that is not great enough, grand enough, 
and splendid enough to be free. I will 
never give to any woman my heart upon 
whom I afterwards would put chains. Do 
you know sometimes I think generosity is 
about the only virtue thereis? HowI do 
hate a man that has to be begged and im- 
portuned every minute for afew cents by 
his wife. “Give mea dollar.” ‘What did 
you do with that fifty cents I gave you last 
Christmas?” 


I despise the doctrine of State sover- 
eignty. I believe in the rights of the 
States, but not in the sovereignty of the 
States. States are political conveniences. 
Rising above States as the Alps above yal- 
leys are the rights of man. Rising above 
the rights of the government, even in this 
Nation, are the sublime rights of the people. 
Governments are good only so long as they 
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protect human rights. But the rights of 
a man never should be sacrificed upon the 
altar of the State or upon the altar of the 
Nation. 


Iam the sole proprietor of myself. No 
party, no organization, has any deed of 
trust on what little brains I have, and as 
long as I can get my part of the common 
air T am going to tell my honest thoughts. 
-One man in the right will finally get to be 
a majority. 


Years ago I made up my mind that there 
was ho particular argument in slander. I 
made up my mind that for parties as well as 
for individuals, honesty in the long run is 
the best policy. Imadeup my mind that 
the people were entitled to know a man’s 
honest thoughts. 


I like a black man who loves this country 
better than I do a white man who hates it. 
I think more of a black man who fought for 
our flag than for any white man who en- 
deavored to tear it out of heaven! I like 
biack friends better than white enemies. 
And I think more of a man black outside 
and white inside than I do of one white out- 
side and black inside. 


The old way of farming was a great mis- 
take. Everything was done the wrong way. 
It was all work and waste, weariness and 
want. They used to fence a'hundred and 
sixty acres of land with a couple of dogs. 
Everything was left to the blessed trinity of 
chance, accident and mistake. 


Tt am in favor of the idea of the great and 
splendid truth than this is a Nation, one 
and indivisible. I deny that we are a con- 
federacy bound together with ropes of 
cloud and chains of mist This is a Nation, 
and every man in it owes his first allegiance 
to the grand old flag for which more blood 
was shed than for any other flag that waves 
in the sight of heaven. 


I am not only in favor of free speech, but 
Tam also in favor of an absolutely honest 
ballot. There is one king in this country ; 
there is one emperor ; there is one supreme 
ezar ; and that is the legally expressed will 
of the majority of the people. The man 
who casts an illegal vote, the man who re- 
fuses to count a legal vote, poisons the 
fountain of power, poisons the spring of 
justice. and is a traitor to the only king in 
this land. 


IT have always said, and I say again, that 
the more liberty there is given away, the 
more you have. There is room in this 
world for us all; there is room enough for 
all of our thoughts; out upon the inteilect- 
ual sea there is room for every sail, and in 
the intellectual air there is space for every 
wing. A man that exercises a right that he 
will not give to others is a barbarian. A 
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State that does not allow free speech is un- 


civilized, and is a disgrace to the American — | 


Union. 


When a man comes home let him 
come home like a ray of light in 
the night bursting through the doors and 
illuminating the darkness. What right has 
aman to assassinate joy, and murder hap- 
piness in the sanctuary of love—to be a 
cross man, apeevish man?. Is that the way 
he courted? Was there always something 
ailing him? Was he too nervous to hear her 
speak? When I see a man of that kind I am 
always sorry that doctors know so much 
about preserving life as they do. 


I tell you women are more prudent than 
men. I tell you, as arule, women are more 
truthful than men. [tell you that womenare 
more faithful than men—ten timesas faithful 
asman. I never saw a man pursue his wife 
into the very ditch and dust of degradation 
and’ take her in hisarms. I never saw a 
man stand at the shore where she had been 
morally wrecked, waiting for the waves to 
bring back even her cor pse to his arms; but | 
I have seen women doit. I have seen wo- 
man with her white arms lift man from the 
mire of degradation, and hold him to her 
bosom as though he were an angel. 


I have been told that during the war we 
had plenty of money. I never saw it. I 
lived years without seeing a dollar. I saw. 
promises for dollars, but “not dollars. And 
the greenback, unless you have the gold 
behind it, is no more a dollar than a bill of 
fare is a dinner. You cannot make a paper 
dollar without taking a dollar’s worth of 
paper. We must have paper tnat represents 
money. I want it issued by the govern- 


ment, and I want behind every one of these * 


dollars either a gold or silver dollar, so that 
every greenback under: the flag can lift up 
its hand and swear, “‘I know that my re- 
deemer liveth.” 


It is notnecessary to be rich in order to 
be happy. It is only necessary to be in 
love. Thousands of men go to college and 
get a certificate that they have an educa- 
tion, and that certificate is in Latin, and 
they stop studying, and in two years to save 
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their life they couldn’t read the certificate 


they got. Itis mostly so in marrying. They 
stop courting when they get married. They 
think, we have won her and that is enough. 
Ah! the difference before and after! How 
well they look! How bright their eyes! 
How light their steps,and how full they 
were of generosity and laughter! 
a man should consider himself in good luck 


if a woman loves him when heis doing his 


level best! Good luck! Good luck! And 


another thing that is the cause of much ~ 
trouble is that people don’t count fairly. 


They do what they call putting their 8 


footforward. That means lying a little. 


Itell you | 1 
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say put your worst foot forward. If you 
have got any faults admit them. If you 
drink, say so and quitit. If you chew and 
smoke and swear, say so. If some of your 
kindred are not very good people, say so. 
If you have had two or three that died on 
the gallows, or that ought to have died 
there, say so. Tell all your faults, and if, 
aiter she knows your faults, she says she will 
have you, you have got the dead wood on 
that woman forever. I claim that there 


is 


should be perfect equality in the home, and 
I cannot think of anything nearer heaven 
than a home where there is true republi- 
canism and true democracy at the fireside. 
All are equal. And then, do you know, I 
like to think that love is eternal; that it 
you really love the woman, for her sake. 
you will love her no matter what she may 
do; that if she really loves you, for your 
sake, the same—if you really love her you 
will always see the face yon loved and won. 
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